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^IIK seashores and mountains of New England are not the only 
natural attractions that have rendere.d this section of the 
country famous, as related to summer resorts and watering 
Dlaces. Her lakes, ponds, rivers and myriad streams have had largo 
nrtuence, also, in winning for her this distinction. While her con- 
iiituencies, made up of thousands upon thousands of visitors and 
sojourners who annually make pilgrimage to her territory, delight 
Jeyond measure in the pleasures and pastimes, the employments 
md enjoyments, of her ocean coasts and the mountain features of 
ler inland sections and especially of New Hampshire, there are few 
imong these numbers who are insensible to the beauties, situations 
md fascinating features of her inland waters, as displayed in the 
akes and streams existing on every side throughout her limits. 

The rivers of New England that empty into ocean waters along 
he coasts are, in many instances, well worthy to be thus called; 
ndeed, this region has far more than the usual proportion, compar- 
ng all parts of the United States territory, of mighty, navigable 
vater-courses, that may be denominated "lordly." Where else, in 
my one portion of the country, can an aggregate of noble rivers be 
•ound superior in community and commercial importance, volume 
)f flow, and scenic surroundings, to the St. Croix, Penobscot, Kenne- 
jec, Androscoggin, Saco, Merrimack, Connecticut and Housatonic 
Kivers.' What other sections — save one — of North America can 
jqual in variety, grandeur and impressiveness the lake .system that 
ncludes Moosehead and the Aroostook waters; the Rangeleys, 
Viegantic and I*armachenee ; Memphremagog, Willoughby, and the 

fonnecticut Lakes; Winnipesaukee, Winnisquam, the Squam Lakes, 
nd the great body of les.ser formations that make up the lake 
jystem of Central New Hamp>hire; Champlain, in Vermont; and 
:he multitude of forest lakes and ponds that distinguish the Central 
md Southern New England territory ? And what other section of 
he "States" can be so fittingly described as a "Paradise" for the 
isherman, or abounds in every part with such profusion of trout 
itreams and waters naturally stocked with game fish, as is the case 
A iih this grand New England region ? 
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Massachusetts has upwards of 93,000 acres of pond surfaces 
within her territor)% leaving out of the account all water-sheets of 
less than ten acres in extent. New Hampshire is a smaller State in 
area than Massachusetts, but the acreage of her lakes and ponds 
aggregates upwards of 350,000 acres. Who can adequately estimate 
the influence and importance of these water-surfaces in ameliorating 
the climate, purifying the atmosphere and enhancing the beauties of 
the scenery ? From a sanitary standpoint alone they are of inesti- 
imable value, and are among the most important possessions of the 
sections. 

Regarding the inland water system of New Hampshire, a recent 
I writer sets forth: "As might be expected in a section of country 
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bristling with hills and mountains, and abounding in gorges, notches 
and valley formations of every conceivable type, her lake and river 
features find unusual development. The mountain sides are marked 
l)y trickling brooks or gushing streams, that find their way outward 
through the interstices of the crags or the thin earthy coverings of 
the ledges. The intervales and bottom lands are strewn with boil- 
ing springs, the water forced to the surface through the tremendous 
pressure exerted from above, and issuing through the numerous 
quicksand formations in ebullitions never ceasing and more or less 
violent. The streams and brooklets thus engendered unite their 
forces under countless conditions and ever varying circumstances, 
and, gathering power and volume as they advance, flow through 




very dell and glen and valley, seeking that final refuge* the last 
esting place of all inland waters — Old Ocean! Hefore reaching 
his haven, however, these united streams often become great rivers. 
'he springs in the valleys boil and bubble, and mingle their contri- 
•utions until the depressions among the hills are entirely occupied 
nd filled to the natural levels; and fairest water-sheets are the 
esults, sometimes of acres, occasionally of miles, in area. Through 
hese the mountain streams and rivers run, or within them new 
rater-courses are born, so that the whole becomes a vast chain of 
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nyriad links and parts — a water system all-pervading and beneficent 
)eyond measure. 

"The water thus descending from every mountain side, and 
)ubbling upward from every vale and shady nook, is of the clearest 
md purest in the whole world, a most beneficent agent of health and 
trength to humanity, and the fairest imaginable natural product, 
o lie outspread under the gaze. All over the State this mountain 
vater is found, collected in lakes and ponds, or hurrying in streams 
)f greater or less volume from point to point. No part of its 




territory, and especially of the mountain sections, is without these 
features frequently occurring ; indeed, so lavish is their bestowment 
that every mountain road, every highway and thoroughfare leading 
to or from localities coming within the notice of the public, and 
every wildest path trodden by the explorer or adventurer, is sure to 
lie along the margins or within view of these water-ways.'* 

Without question it is largely this lavish natural provision of 
lakes and streams that renders the inland sections of New England, 
and especially of New Hampshire and Maine, so attractive and 
desirable as summer resorts. Even the railroads of this region are 
affected by these conditions; and the Boston & Maine Railroad 
System, almost the sole medium of transportation of this class into 
these sections, is characterized in all its parts by their prevalence. 
Its lines are found either skirting the seashore for miles on miles 
along the coasts, or following the courses of rivers for equal dis- 
tances inland, or the borders of lakes and ponds, great and small — 
sometimes, indeed, as in the case of Lake Winnipesaukee, making 
nearly the circuit of some famous water, in ministering to the needs 
or the desires of the public. 



THE MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE. 

No fairer illustration of the relation of the water-ways of New 
England — of its lakes and streams to the transportation interests 
of the sections, and thus incidentally to the great companies of 
travellers that every year throng its sections in summer time — can 
be had than is afforded by the noble Merrimack River, a stream 
that has inspired the pen of the poet and the pencil of the artist 
since first it became known to white settlers and explorers, the 
successors of the native Indian tribes more than two centuries ago, 
and that has delighted myriads of dwellers and sojourners and 
travellers within its witnessing throughout the same period. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has lines running from Boston 
to the White Mountains, and entering directly upon the territory of 
the last named upon both the east and the west sides of the 
mountain region. For almost the entire distance from Boston to 
the threshold of the mountain country, on the west side — or to 
Lake Winnipesaukee, through which the Merrimack flows — the 
route occupies the valley of the Merrimack River. The Boston & 
Maine Railroad, in fact, follows the course of this river from its 
source to its mouth, the Merrimack emptying into Atlantic waters at 
Newburyport, on the Eastern line of the Boston Sc Maine ; but in 
making its course from Boston to the mountains on the west side this 
railroad first strikes the Merrimack at Lowell, Mass., about twenty- 
six miles from Boston; and from that point to Plymouth, in New 
Hampshire, in the midst of the sections wherein the Winnipesaukee 
and the Pemigewasset streams rush down from the mountains and 
unite to form this river, the Merrimack Valley route is really not out 
of sight of the swift water-course that gives it name and character. 
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Within its course from source to mouth, and in the two States 
to which its flow is confined, the Merrimack furnishes power for 
some of the grandest and most remarkable manufacturing establish- 
•ments known on the earth's surface. The great mills at Concord, 
lllooksett, Manchester and Nashua, in the Old Granite State, and 
lin Lowell and Lawrence, in Massachusetts, are among the most 
I famous seats of productive industries that the world has ever taken 
I account of, and of these the Merrimack is the "life and soul." Also 
I this river ministers to countless lesser operative enterprises in these 
land other sections ; and all the while its waters irrigate and render 
I productive the valley on either side through which it flows, making of 
I the same a centre for farming and agricultural operations, such as 
I New England would sadly miss, should they become, for any reason, 
I lost to her economies. 

I But the Merrimack Valley and its marvellously beautiful river has 
I impressed itself upon the mind and memory of a great multitude of 
I witnesses, through the charms of its scenery, the delightfully inviting 
repose and quiet and restfulness of its situations, the beneficent 
quality of its air and sunshine, and all the sanitary influences that 
distinguish it in summer time. At the season of the year it is a 
great summer resort "from end to end." Its farmers* homes are 
then boarding-houses; its brooks and streams, lakes and ponds 
belong to the multitudes that have travelled countle-ss thousands of 
miles to visit them ; and all its attractions, natural advantages and 
recreative qualities are free to all comers of those who may profit by 
or enjoy them. No person would ever think of comparing the 
Merrimack with the Thames River, in the south of Old England, 
as a commercial agency ; but looked upon solely as a minister to 
public health and happiness, it will surely be found that it has an 
importance not to be despised in the world's economies. 



LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 

' Mention has been made in the foregoing of this sketch of the 
fact that the Boston & Maine Railroad has two lines, running 
over two principal routes, between Boston and the White 
Mountains, the one entering upon the mountain territory by the 
east, the other by the west side of the region. Along the southern 
border lands of the mountains, and a little more than one hundred 
miles north from Boston, lies Lake Winnipesaukee, one of the 
fairest water-sheets in the world, attractiveness in features and 
belongings, beauty and grandeur of surroundings, and clearness 
and purity of water being considered. At this point Lake Winnipe- 
saukee stretches clear across the locality that it occupies on the 
mountain frontier, so that it covers the entire distance between the 
eastern and western White Mountains lines of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, which are also united hereabouts by a branch line travers- 
ing the whole southern shore of the great lake, with junction points 
on the main lines at Lakeport, on the west, and Alton Bay on the 
east. 
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Lake Winnipesaukee is 472 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is twenty-five miles long and from one to seven miles in width, and 
in some parts upwards of 200 feet in depth. It has an area of 
about sixty-nine square miles. Scattered over this area are islands, 
large and small, numbering nearly 300, many of them large enough 
for habitation and containing dwellings or other buildings; but by 
far the greater number are beautiful islets, forming most attractive 
scenic features on all sides. " When the weather is fair and the sur- 

I face of the lake unruffled, these lovely islands seem floating upon its 
bosom, while its mountainous and heavily wooded shores find full 

I reflection in their glassy depths." These islands constitute finest and 

I most desirable excursion points in summer time. 

The shores of Winnipesaukee retain in largest measure their 
primitive features and surroundings. At many points, especially on 
the north side, heavily wooded hillsides, and occasionally a moun- 
tain base, come down to the very water's edge, while ancient 
forest-growth and rugged, ragged situations of wildness are common 
natural presentations on nearly all sides. For the most part the 
views and landscapes about this lake and its neighborhoods are 

■« what they have been for centuries. 

The territory of eight different towns abuts upon the shores of 

I this lake, and it has four "ports" or havens, these being, indeed, 

f little more than landing places, with hamlet accompaniments, in most 
instances, and hardly attaining to the rank and dignity of villages in 
any case. These centres are Alton Bay, on the southeastern 
extremity; Wolfeboro, on the east side; Centre Harbor, on the 
extreme northwest; and Weirs, on the west side. 

The surroundings of this lake on every side — the lake itself, in 
fact — present a series of summer resorts surperlative in quality. 

I Alton Bay, Wolfeboro, Centre Harbor, Weirs, — these are only, or 

\ chiefly, centres of visitation in summer time; and all the towns and 

) villages in the neighborhoods of the great lake partake largely of 

\ the same qualities. 

The mountain scenery about Winnipesaukee and in view from 
its standpoints is superb. The Weirs is a most picturesque spot, 
its territory rising abruptly from the shores of the lake into succes- 
sions of lofty hills, many covered with ancient wood-growths from 
their summits to the water's edge. From these hills most compre- 
hensive and beautiful views of the Ossipee Mountains, with sharp- 
peaked Chocorua forming the principal feature on the left. From 
Winnicoette Hill, at Weirs, besides the mountains enumerated in the 
foregoing, Red Hill, Paugus, Tri- Pyramid, Whiteface, Sandwich Dome 
and other notable mountains are in full view, with Mt. Lafayette and 

I other representatives of the White Mountains in the distance. 

The outlooks from the south shore of the lake — the " Lake- 
shore Park " and its neighborhood — are also magnificent. From 
standpoints hereabouts Whiteface, Passaconaway, Tri-Pyramid, Cho- 
corua, the Ossipee Range, Black Weetamoe, Moosilauke, Mt. Wash- 
ington, and many others on the north, stand out in full relief; while 
to the southward Mts. Major and Belknap and the constituents of 
the beautiful Belknap Range indent the horizon. 
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13 ut, after alU no vjew?i of mountain-cliains and t^lev^tioiis to be 

iacl ill any part af ihv-m sections aru superior, ov evtn equal, to 

host ^Horded from the surfaiit: of the hike i I self. I pan the deek 

>£ the ,sieamluiat thai furms ilio me<niini of transportation from 

|}inl lo point of the lake shores, the grandest rcvetalions of tnoun- 

lin scenery take place* as^ for instance, from the waters near Long 

lland, through which the boat passes in making the trip from Weirs 

» Centre II arbor, where magnificent viewii of Mt. Wa.shington and 

th€:r m embers of the J 'residential Range are in order. The trip 

rom Weini to Alton Bay and Woifeboro involves the traversing of 

he entire length of the lake, in the courne of which all the nioun- 

ains referred to in the immediate foregoing of this sketch are to be 

;een again and again, from differettt points of witnessing, with 

Jropple Crown, Kear^arge, the Franconia. Sandwich, and other 

^nges alternating in the experiences* 

The islands of Winnipcsaukee are, many of themT of consider- 

ble size, and have been, or still are, inhabited for the whole or parts 

if the year. Hattlesnake Island has an area of about 1 50 acrest 

bing boldly from the surface of the lakct and covered with a rank 

Brest growth* tJlher ibki litis aie Manhannock Island^ with an area of 

R50 acres with its ruins of wind-mill and farm buildmg,s, erected near 

the l>eginning of the present century, A remarkable specimen of 

Ihe woods growth of these islands is a famon:^ red oak tree to l>e 

found here. A coirical shaped formation known as Iliamond Island 

wa.s once the site of a hotel. Bear Island had once Kome thriving 

Farms upon its surface^ but it is now a summer resort, known and 

ralued by a loyal constituency* This Island is four miles long. 

Long Island, already mentioned in the foregoing of this sketch, 
lias two .«^ummer hotels, and is an occasional stopping place for the 
lleamboats. It is aLjout eight mUes from Centre Harbor. It^ 
Em Tried iaie neighbor is Steamboat Island, where the fir>it steamboat 
ever run upon the lake was wrecked* Jolly Island and Birch Island, 
both bearing the marks of human occupancy, are also in this vidrniy. 
Hawk's Nest aiid Nabby's Islands* beautiful with trees and sandy 
iLieaches, abound in wild berries in their f^eason ; and hereabouts a.re 
;sotne of the best bass fishing grounds of the lake* 

It mijrhi go without telling that Lake Winnipesaukee must be a 
I famous fishing place, for all the New Hampshire waters are that, 
and the very nomenclature of this lake would indicate the condition. 
Weirs rtrceived its name from the fish-traps employed in its locality 
in captudiig the shad and salmon supplies, that were immense in 
the aULient days, and that had attracted the presence here of the 
Indian irifjes in great numbers long before the section became at all 
known to the whites. 

Also there are fine fishing places in the neighborhoods of the 
great lake ^- trout in the streams of the Belknap country and round 
about Weirs, Meredith and the A?=qiiam territory, and the usual 
' varieties in the lakes aivd ponds existing on everj' hand of the con- 
tij^ous sections* Smith's l*ond, a water-sheet having an area of 
5, l;»o acres, has the reputation of being the best black bass pond in 
New LngJand. It is found in the midst of most attractive broken 
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and wooded country, and lies about one mile from the east «t: 
of Winnipesaukee. It forms a most popular excursion point fr.; 
Weirs and the southwest shores of the great lake. 



LAKE WINNISQUAM. 

Just below, or to the southward of Lake Winnipesaukee, lies Llx 
Winnisquam, the thriving city of Laconia, with its adjunct, I^akep - 
occupying almost the whole of its eastern boundary. The Bo>: - 
Maine Railroad route lies along the very shores of this lak*^ on '- 
Laconia side, as it does also of Winnipesaukee on its entire we-r-- 
side. W^innisquam (which is also called "Great Bay," and in 
southernmost section, " Sanbomton Bay ") has the appearance r 
being only an extension of Lake Paugus, or " Lpng Bay ** (upon : 
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shore of which Lakeport is situated), the latter being a sound-like 
projection — to use a salt water descriptive term — of Lake \Vinn: 
pesaukee, through which its waters are emptied, finding outlc: 
ultimately via the stream which is really the Merrimack Riven 
and which flows here only for a short distance to a union with 
Winnisquam. | 

Lake W^innisquam has a length of about nine miles and a width < 
of two miles in its broadest part. It is a most picturesque water 
sheet, and its surrounding scenery is exceedingly primitive and attrj»^ 
tive. From its shores hills rise abruptly often to considerable height 
and these are usually well wooded, the tree growth coming down to 
the water's edge. The shores ^ind gracefully among the hills, and 
all the scenes are of extreme natural loveliness. The Indians that 



I nee occupied the territory round about were not insensible to its 
harms, and hence their name for it, Winnisquam, meaning "beauti- 
al water." 

In the upper or northern sections of this lake there are several 
ery attractive islets, that add materially to the picturesque situa- 
ions. It is a famous centre for boating and pastimes by summer 
nd winter, boat processions and pageants taking place here fre- 
luently in summer time, with fireworks succeeding in the evening, 
md skating parties and horse trots upon its ice-fields in winter, 
vhich attract great throngs of people to their participation and 
vitnessing. 

This lake abounds in fish, being both naturally and artificially 
stocked. Here are taken the fine lake trout, often of several pounds 
^^eight each, which are so prized by sportsmen. The winter season 
s the best for fishing in this lake, when small huts are set upon the 
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A BIT OF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 

ice in all directions, and made comfortable and habitable with stoves 
and rude furniture. On the high grounds near the south shore of 
the lake are the summer hotels, commanding fine views of the sur- 
rounding country. 
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SUNAPEE AND NEWFOUND LAKES. 

Sunapee Lake is finely situated on or near the Concord & 
Claremont Branch of the Boston & Maine Railroad, lying cosily 
among the highlands of Sullivan County. It is about nine miles 
long by three miles in width in its broadest part, although its aver- 
age breadth is much less than that, and its height above sea level is 
I, IOC feet. Beautiful islands form an important scenic feature in its 
make-up, six of these being found in its central part and others in 
its extreme northern portions. The scenery all about this lake is 
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the number of visttorji attracted to ks 

me increases greatly with ejich year lliat 

^>lale is " tumbled about iii hilLn** and 

ersify the scenes, Ml. Sunapee nearly 

all -ddts the ancient woocb are of the 

ic5, and tht' natural formatiotis^ are of 

of wildest and grandest featurt^ij, 

inapee uru tfxcecdingly transparent* so 

g the bottom may be cleariy seen, even 

more feet* Heing so cle:vatGd abo^i* ih*^ 

tly cool and deUght.some, and the nios- 

the>it shore4j. 
e establishments that mark the section 
ted and cared for by people of w<5allh 
nely i* locked with land locked salmon, 
sJic: troutt ))lack b\i^s and perch, so that a^ an attractive place of 




CAMP JSLAND, LAHE WIKNIPESAUKEE 

vbiitarion for the sportsman it i^ of no mt:an importance* These 
advantage* with its l>oating. the beautiful drives inviting on every 
hand, and the delightful summer dimate and beneficent sanitary 
inrliience*-, commend it to a constituency remarkable even in conitci: 
lion with New England janmttier haunts. 

Newfound Lake liei* about six miles north from Jtrislob on a 
little branch Une of the ^*Nortli%frn Radroad/* a titetnbur of the 
Boston it MtUiie Kail road System. 

This lake h»s become well known within recent yuars to KpOfl?- 
tneii and the lovers amrjiig ?iunimer Ir^ivebvr* of good flsbinK, 
through it-^ reputation as a water finely slockeil \viih lake Ironi, 
lantl-hnked salmou, [jerch, i*ml I Hack tias:** Tt is bcaulifuHy !^Uu 
ated among wooded hills, is seven milen long by ahoui three miles 
in width, and forms a.s delighiriil n resort for worn and wearied 
humanity in isuntmrr time ,\y- can he desired. I In dimate and recrcA 
live qualities also greatly slrengtUun its attractivcnes;*!* in tiiis regain 









The surface of the lake is 597 feet above sea level, which ensures 
cool days and nights for this section throughout the summer season. 
The lake shores present great attractions for campers, and the 
farmers of the neighborhoods open their houses in most hospitable 
style to summer boarders throughout the months of visitation. 



THE ASQUAM OR '''SQUAM" LAKES. 

The Squam Lakes are the most beautiful inland waters to be 
found in New England, and the scenery about them is the finest 

nd most varied within this region. Asquam is really a chain of 
lakes and streams, but they are often spoken of collectively, or as 
though they formed one water-sheet under that name. Upon a 

mall scale the features and peculiarities of Lake Winnipesaukee 
are repeated here. The waters are from springs and are pure and 
cold, — the ideal home of the trout and other fine varieties of fish. 
Scattered over the surfaces are forty-two islands, the richest 

maginable in verdure and foliage. 

The Rev. T. Starr King, who was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
White Mountains region and all its features, and who studied closely 
all the situations and characteristic scenery of the same throughout 
many years of acquaintanceship and visitation, wrote of the 'Squam 
Lakes: "Great 'Squam, singularly striped with long, narrow, 
crinkling islands, and, like Wordsworth's river, winding in the land- 
scape, at its own sweet will, — and Little 'Squam, unbroken by 

slands, fringed and shadowed by thickets of the richest foliage, 
that are disposed around its western .shore in a long sweeping 
curve-line, which will be remembered as a delightful melody of the 
eye. . . . The larger one, though not a fourth part so large as 
Winnipesaukee, has been pronounced by one gentleman, no less 
careful in his words than cultivated in his tastes, more charmingly 
embosomed in the landscape than any lake of equal size he had 

ver seen in Europe or America." 

The lakelets forming the Asquam chain are uniquely distributed, 
and their assemblage is a natural wonder in a section where striking 
and singular natural features are as common as woods-growth upon 
a mountain side. An excellent road winds completely around these 
waters, and the highway leading from Ashland (on the main line of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad) to Red Hill and Centre Harbor 
passes along their shores for considerable distance. Quoting again 
from a recent description of these lakes: "The revelations of 
beauty and attractiveness in nat^iral scenery incident to a drive 
over this road are remarkable. The valley holding the 'Squam 
waters is hemmed in on every side by lofty hills, that occasionally 
rise to the dignity of mountains, overlooking the scenes ; and now 
and then, as the road winds over some border hill, great mountain 
ranges or individual peaks come into view, — the never-failing objects 
of delight and exciting experiences to the beholder. The contrast 
in the landscapes between these broad water-surfaces, outspread 
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>ver thousands of acres of valley lands, and the variously rising 
nountain heights, stretching as faraway as the eye can see on every 
land, fairly captivates every witness of their effects and fascinates 
ts superb pictures of rarest merit can hardly do. On every side the 
scenes are wildly beautiful.** 



ECHO AND PROFILE LAKES. 

Echo and Profile Lakes are found north and south respectively 
of the Profile House establishment, at the head of Franconia Notch, 
Q.nd but a short distance from that hostelry in either case. Though 
Kmall in area, they are beautifully situated, and divide with the moun- 
tains and other natural features of this marvellous Notch the atten- 
tions and estimation of visitors to their locality. 

Echo Lake is a glimmering sheet of pure, sweet water, and lies 
embedded in mountain scenery on the northward edge of the plateau 
that contains the Profile House. When a bugle or some similar 
musical instrument is sounded from the centre of this water, the 
tones are returned again and again from Eagle Cliff and the emi- 
nences that surround it; or, if the bugle is pointed upward, and the 
I blast is blown into the air, the rattling response will appear like a 
I shower of tones falling all around. From the north shore of this 
klake Bald Mountain rises abruptly, furnishing on its sides and sum- 
Iniit remarkable standpoints for outlooks, and a great favorite with 
I all visitors and sojourners of the Notch for this reason. The drive- 
I Avays about Kcho Lake lead in every direction, and are superlatively 
I inviting in summer time, the heavy woods, dark foliage, and cool, 
I shaded retreats within their depths affording an ideal pastime. The 
I Profile & Franconia Notch Railway overlooks this lake from the 
eastward, allowing, however, of only a brief glance upon its surface 
from the trains as they pass. This lake empties its waters into the 
Ammonoosuc River, on the north. 

I'rofile Lake lies at the foot of Mt. Cannon, and forms the 
southerly boundary of the plateau characterizing the "Head of the 
Notch." The southern front of the summit of Mt. Cannon present 
the singular natural phenomenon known as the " Old Man of the 
Mountains," — a human face naturally wrought in stone, and which 
has become famous the world over. Profile Lake lies almost directly 
under this wonderful creation, and from its surface, and the knolls 
and shores on its eastern side, the finest views of the Old Man of 
the Mountain anywhere afforded are obtained. This lake is a clear, 
bright and beautiful sheet of water, occupying a basin deeply cut in 
this most attractive section of the Notch, and with the wildest, 
grandest, and most fascinating natural surroundings. The road 
leading through the Notch nearly touches its eastern shore. The 
overtlow of Profile Lake runs directly southward, through the Fran- 
conia Notch and the Pemigew^asset Valley, to mingle at last with 
the waters of the Merrimack. Its descent from the northern to the 
southern openings of the Notch is upwards of 500 feet, or about 100 
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^«!t lo fht milts; and consequently it h< thrfiiightjut itis course a 
ornv%lin)^;* noisy, aggressive torrent in miniature^ eating into the 
■«r*t|^i':H .imi rock irifisses at myrifiU [loinis along it. and scooping out 
for itMjIf rmmerous |joiils and hawms aiut dttp sunken L'liariiidjs aw il 
BoiK^^'^^ It b onv of Uie must piLlurti!sr|ue streams of the region. 



THE CONNECTICUT LAKES. 



L.„ „. 

^■Jfcc waters, connctted Uy streams mnning^ from ontf to tlie other 
fhroiigbout the series* The members of this chain are reckotietl 
^ptnericaliy from thti largest to the smalli;st, the nunthtjrs standing 
for their names, a^ First Lake, Second, Third and Fourth Lakers. 




UWBAGOG LAKE 

Kirst Lake — usiuaUy referred to when tht^ term ** Connyr-ihnt 
I*ake"ifi n^ed — is situated in the e,\treme northwestern part of 
the Sl^ite nf New llamp>hirt. in thv midst of a wilderness such as 
niirdiem New England and Canada Kaiit can show in many |inrls. 
Tbis lakt* is reached by stage line from Wer^t Stewartrsitown, » 
slut ion on the Upper Cods Rail road « a branch of the Cinand Truitk 
Railroad Itaving the main line of this road at Stratford, 

Hrst Lake is iihout five miles^ long hy four in width, with surround- 
ings of tl*?nse forests for the most part, but with occasiniial pasture 
liinds iiiong the shores of the lake, which are exceedingly irregular in 
oudine. Numerous brooks and streams flow into this lake from the 
country round about. Among these trihntaries are "Terry* Stream," 
a river having swift currentsn and many pools and lagoons i " Indian 
StreJtmr" with a fishing reach of about twenty miles; " C'edajr 
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Stream," unsurpassed for fine fishing; and other courses of le<-tr 
size and importance, but all greatly attractive to the sportsman, a- 
indeed, are all the waters of this section, through the fine fishing i- ■ 
the brook and lake varieties that they afford. About the head - ! 
Perry .Stream deer are very plentiful. First Lake has a summtr 
hotel, and a steamboat for its navigation, and is much Wsiied b, 
sportsmen. From its surface fine views of the Magalloway Mou:; 
tains are afforded. 

Second Lake, about four miles distant from First Lake, — the twc 
connected by a clear stream, — is about three miles in length by tw: 




CAMP COMFORT, LAKE SUNAPEE. 



miles in breadth, and furnishes an ideal home for speckled ami 
lake trout. This water has been pronounced "one of the most 
beautiful of our northern lakes." Occupying a depression in the 
midst of mountain surroundings, and with forests that have never yet 
been marred by the axe of " settlers " existing on every hand, it i^ 
beautiful for situation, — a gem in the finest possible natural setting. 
"Coon Brook" and "(ireat Brook" empty into the river that unite> 
First and .Second Lakes, and there is an excellent road along the 
banks of this river. 
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Third Lake has this distinction, — its waters contain no f-i 
except speckled trout. This lake lies about seven miles north uar 
from Second Lake, the infant Connecticut River uniting^ the t\s 
It is only about one square mile in area, and its surface is :r,o;;S ftr 
above the level of the sea. It is surrounded by high hills, i*-ith . 
woods-growth of great evergreen trees. 

Fourth Lake is little more than a pool in the midst of ihi 
primeval forest, and is situated near the dividing line beiwetrn i\ -. 
United States and Canada. It is 2,551 feet above the level <»f tt-i 
sea. A little purling stream unites the Third and Fourth I-ak--, 
and this stream is the beginning of the Connecticut River, rh .- 
flows southward to a union with ocean waters, on the coast of L- n^ 
Island Sound, in Connecticut. From the summit of Mt. Prospt : 
near by Fourth Lake, the outlook includes thousands of squar. 
miles of the Quebec woods, — a wilderness indeed. 




SOUTH END OF WILLOUGHBY LAKE. SHOWING THE PALISADES 
OF MOUNT PISGAH, WESTMORE, VT. 



WILLOUGHBY LAKE AND LAKE 
MEMPHREMAGOG. 

Willoughby Lake and Lake Memphremagog are found in the 
extreme northern part of the State of Vermont, the last named, in- 
deed, lying in both Vermont and Canadian territory, the dividing 
line between "the States" and the Dominion running through it 
from west to east. 

Willoughby Lake is reached by stage ride for six miles from 
West Hurke, on the Passumpsic Division of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. This lake occupies a primitive locality — a great " gap," taking 
place among beautiful and impressive mountain heights. Show- 
ing an area of six miles in length, the waters of Lake Willoughby 



I lie oJLlsprefifl between Mts. Anna^nance ittid llor. elevated respect- 
» Ively ;;.5QO aiul 1*500 itmi above ihe water level An Ktintired 
■ fathoms of suiinding Uul^ fail lu rtiath the bottom of Ihls Ukt: in 
^ome pLirts, ilu! busses cif ih<; mn tin lain tiurruiin dings being found far 
I vvithiiv Us itt^ptUs. 

Wiihin recent yeara tht fame of l.ike WIlloMghby has btitrt 

, sounded in seclicms and regions far removed from its locdhy. by 

I peopit: who have made summer pilgrimage to its siuiation* liud 

I have Lons^cquently become enamoured of its natural Ijeauties and 

alt Frictions 3 for it is impOHAible that any person cau visit thi^ \^g 

wit bout such restult taking jiUce. The uhole sevticm prtisents scenea 

of the wildest and grandest naiural features. The Wiiters of die 

lake are cleat and cold, and are naturally stocked uilh tront and 

mii^i aUjn^t^ The outlooks from the mminiain U^ps towering above 




UAK£ CHAMPLAIN. ST ALBAWS. VT 

its shores are magnificent, affording views of the Xew Hampshire 
wilds southward as far a.s ihi: White Mountains; of the territory — 
primeval wilderness — about and beynnd Lake Memphremagog, wllbin 
and without the iJomimon borders, and of the waters of that fjeau- 
tiful lake also r and westward over a aretch of broken country pre- 
senting absolutely natural condi lions, there being no indinations 
whatever of the presence or arts of man in any of its secUons. Irt 
shorty here is a summer resorl presided over fjy liame NaUire her- 
self, \ihM berealiouis weUomes and parlicidarly cares for such iiioilals 
a^ t>say to tind peace and rest, and the recreative influenceis iind 
qualities that can exist only in connection wiih her realm as fouitd 
Wrilhiu these borders. 

The principal ** settlement " of the Lake Memphremagog region U 
the lown of Newport, Vermont, at the far end of the l^i^JiumpMC 
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Valley, and directly upon the line of that division of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. Newport is not only a railroad centre, but it i- 
built upon the shore of this great lake also, at a locality original;, 
known as " JMckerel Point," not far removed from the extreme .>oiiin 
erly end of the lake. 

The Indian name " Memphremagog" signifies "beautiful waier." 
and this lake certainly justifies the selection of its title. It lies north 
ward and southward for thirty-three miles in extent, having a width 
of from one to four miles. Its shores are rock bound and fore-: 
clad, with scattered estates, hamlets and villages on either side, all 
about, and with government lighthouses and assistants to navigation 
in requisite localities in both countries of its occupation. Only alx'u: 
one-fourth of its waters lie within United States territory. 




BOATS, HIGHGATE SPRINGS. VT. 



The waters of Memphremagog are abundantly stocked naturally 
with fish, and of varieties that commend themselves to the immedi- 
ate appreciation of every sportsman or amateur. Into its bosom 
flow great numbers of clearest streams, the home of the speckled 
trout, and these "brooks " are to be found in great numbers within 
its neighborhood on every side. Within its depths lake trout are 
plentiful ; and the denizens of the region, with old fishermen who 
have had long experience of its qualities, tell of specimens weighing 
forty pounds each that have been taken here ; but good catches of 
this kind averaging three or four pounds "to the fish" can be de- 
pended upon. Hlack bass and perch are as numerous here as cod 
" on the Banks," and the same may almost be said for its pickerel. 
The trout taken in this lake are of the "black, silver, gray and 
copper" varieties. 



The dnveways and excursion points about J.akc Memphremagog 
art- ill gTt.it jumiiiL^r^, 3.nd rhti resort excels greatly in these features. 
A t<kmn;i)tlioui si cam boat traverses it throughout the 0[jeu ^e^«^onl 
and numerous ii.ajl-l>oab4 and row-boats ar^e available for Uh naviga- 
lion i^hi^ii tk-sired. In every psirt art ocLa^ional islands* pictur- 
e4^qut^ and inviting i and the cool breezes and fine sanitary condition}^ 
constitute eip^dal recommendations of the region as a resort in sum- 
mt-r dme, fhe fact that neither mosquitoes nor black flie?i are ever 
liiet with hereabouts is justly considtrt:d a comm^ndaLion of the 
lociilUy. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

The dt!^cov«?ry by the adventurous Cham plain of the lake that 
for nearly three centuries has borne his name, antedates by about 







eleven years the landing of ihe riigiimN upon Ilymnuth Rotk* Of 
this event Murray, in hi.s ^* Laku Champl^iin and Its Shorts/'' writ<:s 
3s follow-^ : — 

"It was tbe third of July, 1609, when Champlain first gazed 
upon the lake which subjseqiienlly hore hi*^ name and which today 
is the sole monument that perpetuates his fame. We do not know 
certainly the estacl hour, hut it v,mi early in the morning when the 
caiYoe which bore him glided itui from between the overhanging 
maples and cedars which lined either batik of the Richelieu, and 
entered the bniader waters of the lake* The spectacle whkh mei 
hli^ eyt-'S Wiis one which brought exclamations of astonishment frfjni 
hv^ m<ii)th \ and iis his canue swept onward nver the k^vel water, new 
beauties ami wider expanses of natural ipveliness broke upon hJs 
view* Kvenihcnht! wa^ a world-wide traveller He had vistt*jd 
Mexico, Vera Cruz and Panaman The luxuriant loveline?^s of the 
tropics ^^nd the more sober beauties of seny-ttopical region;! were 
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familiar to him. He had seen the best that the continent c{ 
Kurope had to show. Me had gazed upon the green meadow* •* 
Arcadia and the awful grandeurs of the Saguenay. But nc\t- 
before had he looked upon a scene of such picturesque beauty an- 
such varied loveliness as this body of water presented to his apprr 
ciative eyes, as it lay revealed in the dewy light of this warm Jul 
morning. 

'* Not a breath was moving in the air. The lake, between it- 
widening shores, stretched before him smooth as glass. Throuc 
it the noiseless paddles moved the noiseless bark in which he si«>- 
and gazed. Behind him came the twenty-four canoes, silent v 
following his silent wake. The paddles rose and sank in perfi *- 
unison. The ochred faces of the Indians and their feathere<l scalps 
locks showed brilliantly in the morning light. The air was odoro> 
with the perfumes of gums and flowers. Here and there liik> 




starred the water whitely. Large fish leaped, splashed, and drovu 
their sharpened wedge of motion along the level surface. Through 
the dewy air came the pure, sweet note of the hermit thrush. lar 
overhead the hunting eagle, sweeping round and round in watchfi.l 
circles, came to a sudden stop, fluttered for a moment, and then, 
with rightly balanced poise, drove headlong downward into the 
lake. Ducks blackened the water for acres. The mother doc? 
watched the playful fawns bounding along the sand. The luml>er 
ing moose waded laboriously shoreward, and on the marshy bank 
stood at gaze. Above, the sky was sapphire. Over the eastern 
mountains the sun showed redly. The mighty woods came to the 
water's edge, an unbroken mass of natural forest. The lake, to 
which he was to give his name while living, that was to be his ever 
liisting monument when dead, welcomed his entrance between her 
shores with the finest expressions of her loveliness. Champlain had 
come to his own, and his own received him gladly." 
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The impressions made upon the visitor to this lake at thu 
present time are no less significant and remarkable than was tht: 
case in Champlain*s day; indeed, those of to-day are far more 
potent, for many pages of stirring history have become connected 
-w^ith its localities since the original discovery, and the associations 
'%^-ith their existence nowadays are of important settlements ami 
-foundations about the lake shores ; desperate battles, involving both 
the whites and the Indians, and participated in by representatives tif 
"both heathen and civilized nations ; and historic events that have 
had weight in determining the destinies of the continent. The 
interest of even the natural features of the section is enhanced h\ 
these associations, and its attractions are wondrously multiplii.v] 
thereby. 

Lake Champlain is situated between the States of Vermont and 
New York, the greater part of its area belonging to the State tir-i 
named. The extreme length of the lake is Ii8 miles, its greaii^-i 
width a little more than twelve miles, and its greatest depth 40. 
feet. Its average width is about four and one-half miles ; and ii i^ 
ninety-three feet above the level of the sea. 

This lake and its surroundings formed once a theatre for mo-i 
significant, and often tragic, performances of Indian tribes, \\h'* 
j occupied the region for years, perhaps many centuries, before the 
1 discovery by the whites. Its shores have frequently in the past 
I witnessed hostile and deadly contests between these tribes; and, after 
I them, the same relations were assumed and for many decades were 
I kept up by the English and French settlers and sojourners who div 
I puted with them the country. These conflicts, and the fortification -', 
i memorials and historic remains that distinguish the localities, u*t\\ 
\ divide with the varied and beautiful scenery the attention and inter- 
est of visitors. 

Upon the surface of this lake many islands rise, of which Sontli 
Hero, thirteen miles in length and containing two townships, is th 
largest. This island is also known as "Grand Isle." Next in si/r 
is North Hero, eleven miles in length, and constituting a townsliijj 
of the same name. Isle la Mont and Valcour Island are also con- 
siderable in extent and importance. The shores of the lake art- 
irregular, and are indented with numerous bays and inlets, like an 
ocean harbor, of which Missisquoi Bay is the largest, and forms th^ 
northern extremity of the lake on the Vermont side. 

The beauties of this lake can scarcely be exaggerated in descn]j 
tion, having elements of grandeur and impressiveness, as well as f<\ 
extreme picturesqueness. Every bay and island and every mile <'t 
its shores is associated with some or many warlike encounters thLiL 
have taken place upon them ; nor did these distinguishing transac 
tions cease to add to its historic associations until the present cen 
tury had been well advanced. 

As a matter of course facilities for navigation are here in aburi 
dance, and individual steamboats and lines of the same traverse 
the lake, and ply from point to point in all directions. Indeed, it iti 
claimed that here was the consummation of the evolution of the 
bteamboat, Fulton working out the idea that led to the building u£ 
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<s "Cl«*rmLMU" while on a visit tu this locality. One year after 
<? Irial irip oil the tlutlsQii ihe setond sluamUtiai evt-r toi> si fueled 
*s iaunched at Uurlinj^rton, on Lake ChainpUin. Thi's wa.^ t\w 
Vermniu '"; and she was torally wrtiked near Mh Isinmh on tjie 
Itt?, aftci six yetir^ of active. IjuI imt parlicalarly LXctlJeixl, service. 

*- It js held Ijy those who have? knosvledge of thtz njatfer, that iir> 
ady of water io the country al fords better sport for anglen* ihan 
' e LhiimplaJn . . . remarkable, is it is, for pro lift en ess of ^piities 
Ud prodigality in numbers of what are known to the sportsmen as 
ime tish." This is the testimony of one who well knew whereof 

atHrmed. in writing of the qualities of this lake that commend it 

the lovere; of good fishing. 

Tht water courses and streams that fmtl iheir way into this great 
ik*£ are ahnost otmvherless; and one of them has hi5,toric con nee- 
and as^^ociaiion that hai; rendered it faitioys in both hemispUeres. 
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RAftlGELEV UKE, FROM RANGELEY, 

\Vllh refercnct; to this river, Murray wiites : '^The Kichelien — all 
unknown as it is to the iivtrage American — is a marvel amony 
river'5. There m^ perhaps, no other river on the globe of equal 
length that can match it with traditions so potent fo quicken the 
imagination, or with a his tor)- so closdy connected with the progress 
of the human race. To the red man il wa-: known as the liivicre 
aux Iroquois, so called from Labrador to Lake Huroo, because fbe 
savage IroqnoU used it a.s the great highway of their h{>stile forays 
into the norths In the skin teut of the Kscjnimanx, in the bark wig- 
warn of the Momagnais at the momh of the ^aguenay, in the great 
Indian villager of Lake Huron, and in the buftalo-skin tepee of thr: 
westerti Indians, the river was called by one and the same name — 
the name of their dreaded foes* that no distance intimidated and no 
opposition appailed. There was no river on the cuntinei>t that had 
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SO wide a fame before the white man came as this stream -bI'j 
delivers the waters of Lake Champlain into the St. I^awrence. 

** Then came the white man. French ambition builded ii^ c^ 
on the lofty and bald promontory of Quebec. Dutch comni-: 
centred its growing trade on Manhattan Island, and the Puritan- ._ 
the foundations of a commonwealth around Massachusetts r^ 
And for two hundred years this water-course became the grz 
highway between the hostile forces thus gathered at the Xorth 5: 
South. Great armies, year after year, toiled up and floated down ; 
stream. Health and sickness, the wounded and the well, the h\r 
and the dying, came and went on its current. Between its vcici 
banks, first of white men who ever saw them, came ChampU 
Then followed Frontenac, Montcalm, Wolfe, Arnold, Montgomc- 
Schuyler, Sullivan, Carlton, Dieskau, Johnson, Putnam, Rogers. 5.- 
all the great chiefs and scouts of the old wars. All these, with tt-, 
thousands and tens of thousands of followers, titled and unkniv 
alike, came and went with the years along this stream. The grc 
Richelieu, and the greater Pitt, kings, generals of fame and no!. 
diplomats, have all studied intently the rude maps on which :: 
little water-way was traced, as men study the cause and course 
war, and the way to victory and empire." 

A member of the Boston & Maine Railroad System, the ^ 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad, runs directly across t 
State of Vermont, from St. Johnsbury on the Connecticut River 
Maquam on the Lake Champlain shore, connecting at that pc 
with steamer for Plattsburg and for all western and southern poir* 
Thus the Boston & Maine Railroad pre.sents a direct and continu*'. 
route between Lake Champlain and Boston, as well as between l 
lake and the White Mountains, Portland and *' Away down Ea-st." 



THE RANGELEY LAKES. 



Who has not heard of the " Rangeleys," that remarkable cha. 
of fresh water sheets set down in the wilds of Maine and Nc 
Hampshire, and endowed with natural attractions and charms t 
humanity that are as nearly irresistible as such provision can be, 2 
though Dame Nature had determined that in northern New Englan. 
no attribute should be wanting, no delightsome feature withheld, thi 
could add to the fascinations of the region in summer time ? 

The chain of lakes known as the " Rangeley Lakes " lie near tb: 
boundary line between the States of Maine and New Hampshire, ibr 
westernmost member of the chain lying directly upon that dividing 
line. These lakes are sometimes called the " Androscoggin Lakes,' 
because their connected waters finally drain into, or form, the rivt: 
of that name. They are situated in Franklin and Oxford Counties 
the chain running from east to west, and altogether they cover about 
seventy square miles. They are all connected by streams or narrows 
and the continuous water-course thus existing flows over about fifr 
miles of distance, from the easternmost edge of the first to the out- 
let of the last of the chain. 



3? 

'Phese lakes are six in numb^r^ atid ^m named respectively as 
llc>T*s: The Hquossoc (or Rangeley proper), fL^upsuptic, Mooselii*;- 
ag untie (or Great Lakel^ Molechunketnunk (or Lpper Kichardson), 
tilokennebacook (or Lower tvichardsonl, and the L'mbagog^ With 
^ exception of the country' about the ^hore^ of U<jliossoc and tht 
luithem shore of Umbagog, they exj:st in unbroken wilderness, \utb 
e features of whicb only bunters and Sumbenneii are acquainied* 
'^ ithin this wilderness large and ^mili game is found, and it presents 

every part the elements of grandeur and natural attractiveness that 
I ^distinguish the scenery of northern New Hampyhire, of which 
le^e sections practically are only an extension. 

The Androscoggin River takes Its rise in Long Pond, and the 
aters of this pond overflow into Lake Uquossoc, the rir.st of the 
pngeley chain. Cupsuptic Lake h only an enlargement at its 
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Ofiouth of the t/tipHuptic River; and Rangeley River empties Range- 
Sey Lake into Mooselucmaguntic* Into the Rangeley River* ai its 
point of union with Lake Ciipsuptic» the Kennebago River empties, 
from the Kennebago Lake and its outlying ponds near the Canada 
line. The Richardson ponds empty into the next two lake^s^ and these 
in turn overflow into Lake Umbagog, via the Rapid River; and the 
united outflow pouns from Umbagog in a (to be) nfiighty stream, the 
Androscoggin River* Into the Andro.seoggin, thus formed, about a 
mile from its issuing point in Umbagog, flows the Magalloway River, 
the outlet of Lake Parmachenee, on the Canada line> tweniy-Hve miles 
further north. Lake Umbagog is 1,356 feet above the level of the 
sea; the Riehardson Lakes, Jt4S(>f^et; Mooselucmaguntic, i,4ii6feet; 
and Oquossoc, 1,511 feet. 

These lakes are easily accessible from many directions, and this, 
conibined with the fact that they contain the largest brook trout known 
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in the world, have caused them to become renowned as si-n^- 
resorts for sportsmen and lovers of nature. Regarding this sii j3: 
a Boston visitor to that section writes: "The same prai^-*^ r 
are advanced upon the Androscoggin Lake region as a game ini * 
paradise can also be aptly applied to it as one of the most It^i r • 
summer resorts in the world. The combination in scenery of h^ 
ponds, rivers and mountains, coupled with the pure water ant] ^ 
and a most agreeable climate, put it far ahead of competition. \'i 
sons of consumptive tendencies will here obtain great benerir. i^ 
those troubled with hay fever and smiliar complaints will find It 
immediate relief." 

Upon the shores of each one of these lakes are to he found ho:- 
and club-houses, with "camps " and private dwelling places, in wh;. 
entertainment for visitors and sojourners may be readily secured 




KENEBAGO FALLS. 

The name of these lakes was derived from that of " an eccentr 
but thrifty Knglish squire, who penetrated the wilderness thus u 
many years ago, and laid the foundation of the prosperous plantj 
tion that is his monument to-day. Mr. Rangeley, for a time aft-, 
coming to this country, was a merchant in Philadelphia, and ht^ 
a land speculator in Virginia. What led him to this remote com- 
of the wilderne.ss of Maine can only be conjectured. Perhaps it »i 
the scent of mineral values; for he was known to claim the exi> 
ence of gold ore upon his township, and he was a man who knei 
what iron pyrites were. His township comprised from 65,000 i 
70,000 acres, and he had large plans for its development. Tb: 
present and growing system of navigation and lumber portage seeir 
to have been a dream of his own. He built several mills, some c 
which remain to this day ; and he lived with his wife and two daugh 
ters in what was the only good house of the region. His greatesr 
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l3lic work was the construction of a road through a pass of the 
ddleback range. Its cost was set down at $30,000 ; but it is now 
I oily obliterated." 



LAKES KENNEBAGO AND PARMACHENEE. 

Regarding Lake Kennebago, Farrar — the best authority upon 
e Rangeley region — says : " Kennebago is one of the prettiest 
ces in the State of Maine. It runs east and west, and is almost 
mpletely surrounded with high mountains. Its shores are thickly 
>oded, and there are several nice sand beaches about it. Kenne- 
go is five or six miles long, and from a quarter of a mile to a 
Lie and a half wide. A small steamer plies upon it during the 
orting season, for the benefit of tourists and fishermen. Three 
lies above this lake is a pond, known as Little Kennebago, where 
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lere is good fishing. The ' Seven Ponds,* a great place for trout 
shing, are twelve miles north of Kennebago Lake, and may be 
cached easily by following up the stream from Little Kennebago. 
L pleasant excursion may be made from Rangeley Village (on Lake 
)quossoc) to Lake Kennebago, eleven miles distant." The fishing 
1 Kennebago is good throughout the season, but the fish are not so 
irge as in the Rangeleys. There is good fishing in all of the Seven 
*onds and fine hunting about their shores. Kennebago is a very 
►icturesque lake, and it has the reputation of affording " fly-fishing 
he whole year round." The Seven Ponds are in the midst of dense 
k-ildemess, near the Canada line. 

Parmachenee Lake has become one of the celebrities of the Maine 
latural features, an object of visitation for thousands of tourists, 
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sportsmen and summer seekers with every returning season. T 
lake lies about fifty miles north of Lake Umbagog of the K^\ 
ley chain, and is connected with Umbagog by the Magall— 
River, which forms the outlet of l*armachenee and joins the A: i 
coggin River a mile or two below Lake Umbagog. It b gra. 
situated in a vast wilderness that stretches far away on evtn >, 
and far beyond the Canada line. Not quite so large as the mt 
bers of the Rangeley series, it is more picturesque than raa^t 




them, its scenic beauties being remarkable indeed. Its «^^' 
are filled with trout — a natural stock — and "the forest a'' 
it abounds with every variety of game, from the lively little squ:' 
to the lordly moose." Of the Parmachenee situation, one wn* 
"No thought of the busy jostle and strife of the city ever penetr^ 
this retreat. No care ever crosses the mind except to eat, >• 
fish and hunt. The spirit of the woods comes over one, and g^^ , 
ally you become in sympathy with every movement in the f<^^^| 
ICvery rustle of a leaf is noticed; every twig snapped gives a thril 
fxcitenient." I 
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And of its fishing and other qualities, another says : ^* Parma- 
iheiiee is celebrated first of all as a fishing and hunting centre. Wu 
ure told of eighteen trout caught there in one day, lately, none of 
vhich measured less than fifteen inches in length, while one reachefl 
wenty-one inches. Two gentlemen from New York are reported a^ 
aking 2,500 fish, of suitable size for cooking, in eight days, one 
lay's score reaching 900. The scenery about the lake, which is 
ihut in by hills, is utterly wild. Roads and trails or canoe routes 




diverge to a large number of mountains, ponds and streams, how- 
ever; and in the autumn and winter the shooting in that region is 
incomparable, comprising all varieties of large game." Farrar says <if 
it : " The scenery in the locality is enchanting, and, being so far 
beyond the bound of civilization, there is a charm and romance in 
visiting this lake that you will not meet with about the others. It Ls 
certainly one of the most beautiful sheets of water I have ever seen. 
It Ls not so large as Mooselucmaguntic, Umbagog, or perhaps a 
score of others: but it is prettier than them all. Its entire length ih 
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not more than three miles, and its greatest breadth is not nvcf 
miles. It fills a natural basin, walled about by high wootic-t: i 
some of which are mountains of note. Rose Buck, at the i- 
the cone of the same name, is one of the finest cone-shaptfc' :•- 
in New P^ngland. Over all the hills which border the lake -- 
a heavy mixed growth comes down to the water's edge. 

♦' There are no islands in the lower part of the lake. T>j^. 
the northern end there is a chain of three wooded islets ei.:--r 




down in a line ; and above these are numerous curious floair. 
islands, which rise and fall with the lake surface. 

"The altitude of Parmachenee Lake is 2,500 feet; the air is citr- 
and bracing, and will give a dyspeptic individual an appetite tK 
will astonish him, and he can satisfy the cravings of his stoma., 
without fear of paying a penalty afterA\ards, for the exercise alx-- 
the woods will keep his digestive organs in good order. Life in . 
tent for three weeks on the romantic shores of Parmachenee will • 
more for him than all the doctors could do in three years. Natur. 
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. skilful physician; and to the overworked business man, and all 
ers who feel a restless longing for change, we say start for the 
ine woods, leaving all care behind you, and you will return to the 
/ a healthier and better man." 

THE MAQALLOWAY RIVER. 

The Magalloway River is the connecting link between Lake Par- 
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[Tiachenee and Lake Umbagog, and which renders the last-named 
water a part of the Rangeley chain. These two lakes are fifty miles 
apart, which the winding course of the river increases to sixty miles 
for the traveller to overcome. The trip from Umbagog to Parma- 
chenee may be made by steamer as a principal agency, and the 
physical features of the Magalloway and its surroundings are finely 
revealed in its making. 

Of the Magalloway, Farrar writes : " The scenery of this river 
is unsurpassed by any in New England. As the stream narrows in 
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some places the trees almost meet overhead, and one can vu.: 
and touch them as the steamer passes swiftly along. On }: 
you will see the brown and bald eagles spreading thdr hug^ -^ 
in pursuit of some unlucky fish-hawk, who, having worked r^- 
secure a meal, is now likely to lose it. There are many smal. - j 
lying contiguous to the river on both sides, and connected v/J: 
short streams, that are often filled with ducks, with blue i' 
stalking near them. Deer, bear, caribou and moose are otci- .- 
caught sight of along the river. The banks of the stream '-^ 
height from two to eight feet, and good camping sp>ots may ^k : 
readily." 

Dead Diamond River is a tributary of the Magallo!«ay 
enters that stream about twelve miles above its junction v.\" 
Androscoggin. The name was given, it seems, to distingui>h:tr 
the ♦^S^^'ift Diamond River," the Dead Diamond having a >Io^'" 




THE CAMP AT ARNOLDS POND. 

gish current. The Dead Diamond flows through a country of g^ 
natural beauty, and abounds in brooks and " pools ** where w 
remarkable trout fishing is to be found. 

With regard to these sections and their streams, an appr^*^*^^' 
sojourner among them writes: "Few, comparatively, among '■ 
thousands of summer tourists who annually visit this * Switzeriano 
America' in quest of health, or the sport to be derived from 
ing or the chase, are aware that their object might be best obtain- 
north of the mountains in the Upper Coos country, as it is *^^''^| 
along the head-,vaters of the Connecticut and the Androscoggin'- 



THE DEAD RIVER REGION. 

The "Dead River Region," as the same is known to sport^/P^ 
and summer travellers, is made up of a series of lakes, ponds ^■' 
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nis lying within great tracts of the Maine wilderness, immedi- 
eastward from the Rangeley region, and similar to the last- 
ed in character and natural "make-up." Hereabouts, within a 
isi of a few leagues from the village of Eustis as a centre, are to 
3und the Dead, Carrabasset, Sandy, Spencer, Kibly and other 
>i ; Hlakeslee and Round Mountain Lakes, Kibly, Tim, Flagstaff, 
^ and Hartlett, Deer, and a multitude of other ponds, the feat- 
all of localities that afford the grandest sites for "camps," as 
Headquarters or hamlets of the hunting and fishing fraternities 
the woodsmen are known. In this region are some of the finest 
- bunting grounds of the State of Maine; and such trout fishing 
• nly this "Down Kast" section can boast. As a summer resort 
xi> come rapidly into notice within recent years ; and it is certain 
: its merits in this connection are in no danger of being over- 
-ctid in the future. 



LAKE MEQANTIC. 

.V wagon road leads up to the Dead River Valley, over the route 
de famous by Clen. Arnold's grand march against Quebec. Two 
les beyond the Canadian border is found Spider Lake, one of the 
>st celebrated of the lakes of the region, and the seat of the Club- 
use of the Megantic P'ish and Game Association. Less than a 
\e away from Spider Lake is Lake Megantic. 

The Megantic Club controls a tract of land, about two hundred 
d fifty miles in extent, in this part of the Uilited States and 
cinada. Its Clul>house on Spider Lake is an excellent construc- 
>n, and is finely equipped. Its territories include three lakes, 
irty ponds, and eleven camps. Six rivers and numerous streams 
id brooks flow through their lands, while in many parts the big 
in\e are found. 



MOOSBHEAD LAKE. 

Moosehead has the distinction of being the largest of the New 
England lakes to be found east of Lake Champlain. Its length is 
lirty-eight miles, and it is from one to fifteen miles wide. The sur- 
ice of its waters is about i,ooo feet above the level of the sea; but 
1 some parts its bottom is declared to be at just .sea level, and from 
his fact its great depth may be inferred. It is more than twice the 
ize of Lake Winnipesaukee, being, like that lake, exceedingly irreg- 
ilar as to shores, while its face is broken in all parts by islands almost 
nnumerable. Promontories and headlands, and consequent bays, 
:oves and inlets mark its contour on all sides, and the ancient for- 
:sts come down to the very water's edge. Wherever the.se have 
)een cleared, excellent farming lands have been discovered; but the 
:haracteristics of the lake and its surrounding scenery are those of 
he most primitive wildernesses of the State and region, and such 
they must ever remain. 
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['He waters of Moosehead Lake are fed by innumerable springs, 

they are the natural home of the trout (river and lake), white- 
and other game varieties. Their sporing grounds are in the 
i1>erless coves and bays that indent the shores, and their stocks 
n^ultiplied amazingly. 

>ii the east side of the lake is Spencer Hay, out of which at its 
Herly end issue Spencer Hrook and Roach River, the latter the 
et for Koach Pond, seven miles inland. Spencer Pond is two 
-s inland from Spencer Hay. Ponds and lakelets are strewn very 
kly in all this section, the country being very uneven and broken ; 

each water-sheet or stream is sure to be found a natural fishing 
3ti, with peculiar individual attractions of its own for all comers. 
1 1 is estimated that the curiously winding shores of Moosehead 
ce are fully 400 miles in extent. Myriad brooks and streams — 

overflow of the lakelets and ponds in its vicinity and the down- 
ir of the mountainous elevations — contribute to its waters, only 




KING AND BARTLETT LAKE. 

le, the Moose River, being of considerable size. The outlet of the 
ke is on its western side, and forms the Kennebec River. The lake 
one hundred miles from the ocean shores. There are hotels and 
)mmunity establishments all about it, as well as upon some of its 
rger islands. Overlooking the lake on its eastward side uprises 
[t. Kineo, the "Monarch of Moosehead," the lake waters washing 
s base, and its summit showing grandly 2,500 feet above the level 
■ the .sea. Directly west of Kineo is Hrassaw Lake, seven miles in 
ngth, and reached by way of Moose River. 



MARANACOOK — SEBAGO. 

About half way between Lewiston and Waterville, upon the Maine 
entral Railroad, is to be found an establishment for the holding 
f conventions, camp-meetings, picnics, etc., which has taken place in 
tie front rank of similar institutions in railway enterprise. This 
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establishment is on the shores of I.^e Maranacook, a water -i 
about ten miles in length, lying between the towns of NVinthro- 
Readfield. Maranacook lies about ten miles north from the .. 
Augusta, the capital city of the State, and the establishment rrf:- 
to in the foregoing of this paragraph is the only *' settlemcn- " 
resemblance to the same that can be found within its neighb*.!'fe 

Sebago I^ke is situated in the southwestern section of tnr > 
of Maine, the first inland water-sheet of considerable size to l«rt 
in that State after crossing the boundary line of New Hamp^-i r 
Massachusetts. Its shores lie within sixteen miles of Portland, . 
its surfaces aggregate nearly one hundred square miles of arci. 
waters singularly clear and pure, and of great depth. In WiniT 
lying upon this lake, John A. Andrew, the great "War Go\er 
of Massachusetts, was born; and not far distant from this Va^ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne passed several years of his early youth. 

The scenery about this lake is very beautiful. From it 




THE DAM POOL, BIG SPENCER. 

afforded fine views of distant mountains — Chocorua, Moat, I'l 
conaway, C'arrigan and members of the Presidential Range of '■ 
White Mountains among the number. Sebago is finely sto.K 
naturally with lancl-locked salmon, black bass, trout, pickerel - 
white i)erch, and it is a favorite resort for fishermen. 



LAKE ST. JOHN. 

Lake St. John is a Canadian water, and its .situation is 200 m 
northward from the ancient city of Quebec. The approaches to:r 
lake are through miles upon miles of primeval forests, known - 
to woodsmen and the wild Indians, It is twenty-six miles in len: 
by twenty miles in breadth, but of no great depth in any part. Mi 
rivers are tributary to its waters, three of which, the Asheapouchou 
the Teribonca and the Mistassini, are each considerable streams ti. 
'n\i down from the water-shed of the St. Lawrence and Iludvt 
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A small steamboat plies upon this lake in summer time, wind- 
among its islands and along its shores. Its fish are land-locked 
non, trout, pickerel, cusk, perch, pike and other lesser varieties. 
t outlet of this lake is the famous Saguenay River. The popula- 
i roundabout is French Canadian, and their hamlets and farm 
iblishments are found near its shores. 



LAKE MASSAWIPPI. 

Lake Massawippi, or " Tourefobi," is a beautiful water-sheet in 

town of Ilatley, Stanstead County, Quebec. This lake is about 

e miles in length, by three miles in breadth, and is remarkabk- 

the great depth of its waters, in many places reaching nearly one 

nclred feet. The outlet of Massawippi I>ake is Massawippi River, 

ich empties into the St. Francis River at Lennoxville. The waten* 

the Massawippi River never freeze, even in the coldest winters. 

I^ake Massawippi is grandly situated in the midst of fine natural 

ifiiery. Its shores are richly wooded, and are indented with many 

(turesque bays; and all its surroundings are exceedingly attractive. 

' e Massawippi Valley Railroad follows the windings of the eastern 

jre of this lake for nearly its entire length. 

jf Massawippi abounds in fish, of the kinds most esteemed liy 
Vjrtsmen — " black salmon," lake trout, pike, sturgeon, muscalongc, 
d the usual varieties of the northern fresh water sheets. lis 
r all ties as a fishing place and its fine natural situation render thi^ 
ice and its surroundings peculiarly attractive in summer time, and 
y annual list of visitors is constantly increasing. 
} 
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SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 



ISSUED BY THE 



BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 



Ishing and Hunting. 



T« Connecticut Valley. 



Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting Grounds of 
Eastern and Northern New Kngland, and containing 
maps showing the lakes, streams and camps located in 
this interesting region. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of tvoo-cent stamp. 

11 Along Shore. 

Devoted to the seashore resorts, beaches and islands of 
Northern New England. Fully illustrated; three accu- 
rate maps. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of two-cent stamp, 

long the Mountains. 

Covering the White Mountains, Kearsarge and Monad- 
nock, Wachusett and Holyoke, the Green Mountains, etc. 
Illustrated; three accurate maps. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of tiuo-cent stamp. 

>rthem Vermont. 

Descriptive of the region along the upper Connecticut, 
and across the table-lands of the (ireen Mountain Statti 
to Lake Champlain. Illustrations and map. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of two-cent stamp. 



Descriptive of the Connecticut Valley from Springfield 
north to the Canadian Frontier, and into the Whitt; 
Mountains Region. Illustrated and containing map of 
New England. 
'ent post-paid on receipt of tivo-cent stamp. 

irsion Book. 

Covering the entire Boston & Maine system and connec- 
tions; containing list of routes, rates, boarding-house 
list, etc. Four maps. 
Sent to all applicants free of charge. 



Several other books touching upon the various sections of New 
'£ngland are in preparation, and will be issued early in the season. 



Address 

Passexcer Department Boston & Maine Railroad, 

Boston, Mass. 

D. J. FLANDERS, General Passengrr and Ticket A getU, 
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I'niox Station, Caiseway Street, Boston. 




Union Station, Caiseway Street, Boston- 
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